Editorial 


Kavya and Nritya 


One of the fascinating features of Indian culture is the many 
linkages that are manifest in the different art-forms—music, litera- 
ture, dance, sculpture, painting and so on. The purpose of this issue 
of Sangeet Natak is to highlight the coalescence of poetry and dance, 
i.e., kavya and nritya. 


It is common knowledge that sringara (erotic love is) important 
alike to poetry and dance in the Indian tradition. What is not so 
readily recognisable is that all the rasas (aesthetic relishes) belong 
as much to poetry as to dance; the latter draws upon the former 
and both seek ultimate authority in the Natyasastra. Again, viraha 
(pangs of separation that lovers suffer) is the recurring motif in 
literature and dance; the nayikas, i.e., types of classical mistresses, 
are identical, and so on. : 


How could this have come about ? Not by chance, surely. For, 
there is clear signal embodied in the dictum of Bharata in the 
Natyasastra: Kaver antargatam bhavam bhavayan bhava uchyate, 
which means the poet whose meaning inlaid in the song is being 
interpreted is the sutradhara, conductor, so to say of the dance. 


The first article in this number traces the genesis of the nayikas 
to the bardic poetry of the earliest times. which fashioned itself in 
the milieu of the caravan trade, dating back to the 5th century BC. 
The frequent travel of the tradesman led to the romanticisation of 
viraha, eventually to become an ingredient of sringara (erotic love). 


In the next, Dr K. Krishnamurthy traces the evolution of rasa 
in Indian literature and illustrates the manifestation thereof in the 
poetic tradition, beginning with Valmiki, through Kalidasa, Amaru, 
and Jayadeva. The contribution of literary traditions outside 
Sanskrit, as evidenced in Prakrit and Tamil, is also recognised and 
evaluated. A stimulating discussion on the theory of aesthetics helps 
to place all this in focus. The poet’s capacity for trans-personalisa- 
tion and the role of the aesthete (rasika) are important, almost alike. 


Contemporary comment on the classical tradition often suffers 
from inadequacy of traditional knowledge, and sentiment tends to 
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blur the perspective. A case in point is the varnam in the Bharata- 
natyam style, described as the central piece. When did it evolve? 
How? Prof. V. Subramaniam suggests two linkages of significance: 
first, to the dhruva of Bharata, then the nadavati prabandha of 
Matanga and then to the thumri. Secondly, to the fusion of two 
distinct forms of ancient Tamil poetry, culminating in the sancti- 
fication by the Cholas of sensual art as part of temple ritual. The 
author concludes on a thought-provoking proposition: that the 
varnam has outlived its usefulness. 


The status of the padam in dance is discussed by T. S. Partha- 
sarathy who sees it as part of a tradition enriched by Jayadeva and 
Kshetragna among poets, and fostered by Serfoji and Swati Tirunal 
among rulers. 


The function and purpose of abhinaya is discussed by Sudha 
Regunathan who underlines the important distinction between 
aesthetic representation of that kind and mono-acting. 


It was hoped to cover some more aspects; e.g., the importance of 
auchitya in alankara and nritya. Not all whose contributions were 
sought could comply. Yet, if this number can stimulate thought 
among dancers and rasikas, then it would haye made a beginning 
towards better understanding. 
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